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FOREWORD 


CHILDREN are the most fascinating beings in 
the world whether we paint pictures of them, 
write books about them or just endeavor, as 
most of us do, to live with them and try to 
help them grow up. It is pleasant to mull over 
our experiences with them, as the father who 
talks in this Reverie does, and chuckle and sigh 
and feel grateful by turns, as any father who 
knows his children must. 

Usually fathers think that they are too busy 
with much more important matters than train- 
ing their children or even helping in the task. 
The children lose something there but the 
father loses much more. Only he who has 
actually aided a child in his daily struggle to 
find himself, smoothed out his difficulties, 
searched for pleasant places for his straying 
feet, uprooted his fears, cultivated his hopes 
and guided his aspirations, played with him, 
worked with him, laughed and cried with him, 
can sense the deep peace and satisfaction that 
rises out of the association. Nothing in the 


world quite comes up to it. Perhaps the best 
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value in it is the training in unselfishness it 
brings to the father—no mean gift when one 
remembers that the loss of self finds the richer 
self. 

It is a great strain on one’s middle-aged love 
of ease to devote oneself to a child. In little 
things and great he and his concerns must be 
thought of first or the cause is lost. The father 
who would taste the essence of his fatherhood 
must turn back from the plane of his experi- 
ence, take with him the fruits of his journey and 
begin again beside his child, marching step by 
step over the same old road. 

Can you, for instance, look at a garden with 
the eyes of a child? Can you see in it again 
the royal play place where living lovely things 
grow to charm your hours? Can you go with 
the child when he would make a sand pile under 
the stately elm where magic cities might spring 
and conquering heroes march? Could you 
help? You might, perhaps, be allowed to carry 
the heaviest stones or hold one end of a par- 
ticularly unwieldy stick. You might even make 
suggestions if you were most discreet and 
politely understanding. 

And could you, a little later when he can 
handle a trowel and a little spade, set aside one 
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of the sunniest, richest parts of the garden and 
help him gather and set out the plants he elects 
to grow? Every child needs the charm and 
grace and joy of a garden and his father needs 
the bit of understanding that will spring out of 
his sharing his garden with this young and un- 
fettered gardener. 

What harm if bouncing Bet is brought in to 
sprawl over the walks like the vulgar lass she 
is? And suppose buttercups and daisies neigh- 
bor lily of the valley and sweet violets? Little 
by little the garden sense grows and out of that 
first queer garden will grow the new garden 
that will put your own prim nursery-guided 
affair quite in the shade. 

Youth means just about that and fatherhood 
means just about such self-suppression and 
patient understanding and intelligent toleration. 
A little questioning, a little experimenting, a 
bit of experience and the growth goes forward. 
One of the recompenses of fatherhood is the 
absurd pride and gentle humility that grows out 
of the process. The fledgling has beaten you 
at your own game and while you squirm a warm 
glow fills your heart and a delighted grin 
spreads from brow to chin, from ear to ear. 
“Clever child of clever father, you know.” 
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Beginning again with the youngsters has its 
brightness at that. For one thing you can 
renew your acquaintance with the fairies, some- 
thing you are supposed to have dropped but 
have discreetly hidden in a cherished corner. 
Now it can come out, especially at story-telling 
time, and enjoy seeing the child on your knee 
grow starry-eyed, touched by the magic and 
mystery of another world, where no fear, no 
hurt, and only a few choice grown-ups like 
father, may enter. 

Now and again some anxious, troubled soul 
fears that fairy tales will harm the children. 
Children need fairy tales because they are the 
purest product of the highest kind of imagi- 
nation. The lovely thing about them is exactly 
that they are so far removed from the actual 
world and so close to that better, fairer one 
where children dwell. I never could see how a 
child brought up without the magic tale could 
ever imagine God. For little children He must 
first be found in the delightful realm of the 
imagination and in the end become real through 
the loveliness of His works. 

One of the choice bits of fathering is telling 
fairy tales in the heel of the evening when the 
tireless legs have begun to drag a little and the 
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running tongue pauses a bit in its outpouring. 
Here is fun and sly gleaning of lore and guide 
posts to pleasant roads and a hint of fine taste. 
A good story cries out to be told and the art 
of listening needs to be cultivated as much as 
the greatly desired gift of telling. Later the 
book will carry on when the tongue falters in 
the task. 

It is great fun to direct a child’s reading. 
Think of the pleasure of taking down your well- 
thumbed Crusoe and picking out the best bits 
for the boy. And Treasure Island, after you 
have read it through again just to refresh your 
memory. You meant only to read just a little 
but you got to the place where Black Bill comes 
tapping down the highway, each tap striking 
terror deeper into the heart of the trembling 
boy in the doorway and you were lost in the 
story with a child hanging over your shoulder 
breathlessly waiting the next word. A pleasure 
shared is a pleasure doubled when it comes to 
sharing the books of your boyhood with your 
lad. 

Fathers who share their children’s growing 
time cannot grow old, cannot grow paunchy and 
stodgy and stiff even if they wished to, and who 
wishes to? Let another wear the dignity of 
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the pompous front but not a boy’s father. He 
doesn’t have to. He wears the aura of young 
life. 

Creeping out of an easy chair after a day 
of work takes a big effort, but once the first ball 
goes over the net or across the plate all weari- 
ness flies. Speed comes to the feet, light to the 
eye and power to the arm that a moment ago 
was aging. Jaughter brims over and gay 
speech springs to the lips that a moment ago 
had forgotten the trick of youth. 

A child who shares his games with his father 
shares his life with him—opens wide his heart 
and leaves no dark corners screened to breed 
strange ways and secret aspirations after dan- 
gerous adventure. No shyness between these 
two, no forced confidences and no stranger will 
ever step between. 

It is very sweet to share the confidences of 
youth. The clean fresh growth of race old 
yearnings is grateful to the heart of jaded mid- 
dle age. It is inspired to freshen its own yearn- 
ing and push on a bit farther for the child’s 
sake, the child who expects so much of wisdom 
and power from its elders. That is one of the 
dear penalties age pays to the youth that adores 
it—keeping up to its standard. Of course the 
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day must come when the hand cannot compete 
in swiftness nor the eye in keenness, but it will 
never dawn upon the spirit lacking in love and 
understanding service. 

This fathering is a man’s second chance at 
living. Who would not grasp it? Who would 
not hold fast to the slight hand placed so con- 
fidingly within his own, leading and being led 
toward great visions and rich venturing. All 
the old failures must be made good for the 
child’s sake. All weakness is to be strengthened 
that he may be strong. All the old joys are to 
be brightened up for his regaling, all the riches 
of life renewed and furbished for his enjoy- 
ment, all the wishes made true for this second 
self, one’s heart’s treasure. 

And when it is all over and the fledglings are 
about to slip over the edge of the nest, how 
pleasant it is to sit by the fireside of a friend 
and talk over the happenings of the brief ad- 
venture. How inspiring to those whose wee 
ones have but entered the nest, to listen and 
store the wisdom and humor of these elders. 

It is to a high-spirited, mellowed, whimsical 
reverie that this father who has dealt so wisely, 
so good-humoredly with his children, invites 
you. ANGELO PATRI 
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REVERIES OF A FATHER 


I 
TO INTRODUCE US 


()*- age, if we believe what the would- 


be wise are always telling, is selfish. 

But this is only half a truth. Every 
age is selfish that does not feel the call to care 
for less developed life; for only thus can the 
old depend on the lasting of love. 

There is a poem—lI am told it is but third- 
rate verse—whose meaning has bitten deep into 
me. An old man, standing at the gate of death, 
will not take the consolation of a priest, and 
asks bitterly ; 


What ties of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart? 


Hopeless, he lingers lonely to the end. 
Loneliness is but selfishness writ another 


way 
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The selfishness of middle age is the most 
unlovely of all. There is joy in youth, even 
thinking of its own ends; for the arrows of the 
young are usually shot at a mark, which, at- 
tained, brings the prize of happiness to others 
too. The old wear the white mantle of repose 
after labor. But middle age, without com- 
pelling ties of love and service—and there is 
no real meaning in love without service—is the 
saddest of all sights. 

Fate has spared me that lot. It might have 
been otherwise had not years ago a great sor- 
row come and left me to enact for my children 
the roles of father and mother, too. 

Juliet, now just past the age of fourteen 
summers, at which her great namesake was 
going into the short-lived romance of which the 
world will ever talk, is to me still but a child. 
And yet I know a subtle change is coming over 
her, in some aspects of which my life experience 
is of but little use. I see in her a hundred things 
that bring back to me the boy I knew myself 
so long ago. They do not all of them make 
for strength—too often, indeed, are they things 
against which I have fought a not always win- 
ning battle. They cannot have been copied, 
these traits of character, but in some mysterious 
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way are handed down: like—and yet unlike. 
I see both resemblance and difference. I won- 
der how much I can really help in developing 
the strength and reducing the weakness. 

Mary, two years younger than her sister, 
presents another problem. Not hers the im- 
pulsive energy, the intolerance of slowness, the 
readiness to drop what does not at the moment 
please. Hers is the quiet, dreamy nature, 
shrinking from conflict, and craving for kind- 
ness and caresses. All artistic things touch her 
deeply, and she has far more joy over the suc- 
cessful drawing of a flower than she would have 
if she were named as leader of her form in 
mathematics—which she will never be. 

She is her mother over again. Where can 
she have learned that little toss of the head, that 
peculiar puckering of the eyelid, that quaint 
way of pondering a problem? I know them all 
so well—they are as if revealed by a search- 
light into the past. I watched her asleep the 
other night, and was startled. She seemed, 
both in her look and in the way in which she 
twisted one arm round her head, to be her 
mother come to life again. 

She will have to fight her way in the world. 
I hope fate will be kind to her, for I know that 
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she is capable of great happiness; but she will 
not rise resilient from rude buffets. Into the 
future of both girls I look with a kind of won- 
dering awe; and sometimes there comes a sense 
of helplessness, as if fate were bound to mock 
the efforts that I make. 

No such fears lie in wait for me in the case 
of the ten-year-old George. For he is a boy, 
and Iam aman. In most ways he is different 
from me when I was his age; but I feel no 
shrinking from any challenge his young life may 
send tome. School or play or books; the living 
of a boyish life or the preparing for a manly 
one—I am ready and eager for every question 
that is posed. : 

Not that they are all easy. Only a week or 
two ago I had one of the most delicate and 
difficult of all talks that a father may have with 
his young son. Other aspects of the same prob- 
lem will show in the quick coming years. But 
he shall not faint or falter in well-doing for 
want of sympathy or courage on my part. 

I want to tell you something of my part in 
the unfolding of these young lives. Sometimes, 
in your greater wisdom, you will smile at me; 
but it should be a smile of charity and not of 
derision. 
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In the years that are but recently sped, yet 
in some ways seem so distant, women who took 
up manly tasks developed some of the attributes 
of men—not always, I think, to the advan- 
tage of the women. A man who takes up the 
work of a woman must, if he is to meet with 
success, draw unto himself some womanly vir- 
tues, else is he bound to fail. 

And the greatest of these is unselfishness. 


II 
GARDENS AND WILD PLACES 


OT all gardeners are real lovers of 
flowers; for some pride themselves on 
shape and symmetry, ordering all with 

an eye to final effect, and caring only for the 
individual flowers as they tend towards this. 
They are like a colonel who is proud of his 
regiment, working diligently and constantly 
that it may look smart and act as a fine machine, 
but who does not know all his men by name, nor 
is familiar with the little things that mark them 
out one from another not as soldiers but as 
human beings. Such officers may win the re- 
spect of their men, but rarely have their deep 
affection. 

In the same way I think that flowers cannot 
love one who thinks of them only as units in a 
rank or as parts of a geometric plan. For this 
is against the nature of flowers, which when 
they grow wild never follow the symmetry of 
men’s gardens, yet always seem to be growing 
in the right place. 
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Children who are left a choice in a garden— 
I mean a real choice and not the following out 
of plans—tend naturally to take the more 
subtle order of nature as their model, as if 
there were a closer link between them and the 
laws of growing things, not as they are set forth 
in gardening manuals, but as they display them- 
selves in field and hedgerow. 

As for myself, I was ever what is called an 
untidy gardener. Perhaps my plot would meet 
with severe criticism from the professional, not 
because the plants do not grow well, but be- 
cause I do not get the best effect from them in 
the mass. Such censure does not move me— 
rather do I glory in the fact that I have called 
it forth. I am not without my consolations. 
There are more stories that may be told of the 
individuals, and many a flower that makes but 
little show has a history which endears it to us. 
I use the plural, for the garden has long ceased 
to be mine alone. The children are not merely 
my assistants, but are gardeners going their 
own way. 

Perhaps if I had no friendly young rivals, I 
should have grown more towards formalism in 
my garden. But from the first I let the children 
“spoil” it, as is sometimes said, and now my 
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case is hopeless. The first blow at trim pro- 
priety came when one day I dug a hole, and a 
man paced slowly along the path with a sack 
on his back of what is known as “‘washed”’ sand. 
Twelve times he came and shot his sack load 
into the hole which I had dug. When he had 
gone there was a sandpit. 

I doubt whether any money I have ever spent 
with the purpose of giving pleasure to children 
has ever brought so rich a return as the shillings 
which I paid for that first load of sand. But 
it was fatal to the trimness of my garden. 

Such building of castles and forts! Such 
mimic battles with soldiers wha cunningly hid 
behind sand ridges and debouched on to the 
field of conflict! Such sad processions mourn- 
ing fallen heroes going to their last resting- 
place where sand ended and loamy soil began! 
Such triumphs of Roman warriors garbed as 
Grenadier Guards, followed by dejected cap- 
tives of all sorts—Zulus, Sudanese, and head- 
less or armless men in kilts and trousers, with 
busbies or spiked helmets, if they had heads 
on which to wear them—all marching into a 
sandy Colosseum. 

The sandpit acquired some fame among our 
younger friends. Did a little boy or girl come 
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with a note (for which often there seemed no 
real need), by some strange chance he or she 
would happen to be carrying a spade and 
pail, and an invitation to the sandpit was more 
prized by them all than any call to tea and 
cakes. 

For three summers that pit was used, new 
sand coming each spring to take the place of the 
old. And then we built a rockery in its place. 

If the sandpit made for disorder, the actual 
gardening, when the time came for the children 
each to have a plot, sent us still further down 
the slope. I do not hold with those who give 
a child a little bit of ground at the shady end 
of the garden, where few things will grow— 
though I have noticed this is not uncommon. 
Perhaps I went to the other extreme, for it 
seemed wise to me to offer up fair-sized patches 
of the best soil in the sunniest spots, and give 
free choice as to what was to go in. The re- 
sult was surprising. . 

At the back of my mind was an idea that we 
should go together to the nurseryman, where 
the children would select, under his advice, gay- 
colored things easy to grow, so that when a 
friend came to sit on the patch of grass we dig- 
nified with the name of lawn, he or she would 
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hardly be able to tell which part of the garden 
was mine and which Juliet’s or Mary’s or 
George’s. 

But it was to be told with half an eye. There 
never was anything of the carpet bed about my 
garden; but even in my wildest years I never 
got together in any one spot such a heterogene- 
ous collection of odds and ends as those children 
got in the first year or two. None of my 
neighbors could show anything like it. Nor, 
may I add, did any of them want to. When 
one came to smoke a pipe with me in the cool 
of the evening, he would wonder why I did not 
clear out such patches of weeds; and I feel sure 
that I should have been expelled from any con- 
fraternity of gardeners. 

Truly they were “patches of weeds.’ But 
they had a beauty of their own, and none of the 
children would have exchanged them for any 
other parts of the garden. 

If I had been wiser I should have foreseen 
what really happened. I was ever a lover of 
the hedgerow and the wood, the meadow and 
the winding path, the open heath and the shady 
pool. ‘There are few flowers to be found in a 
day’s ramble that are not at least nodding ac- 
quaintances of mine. And of all the sciences, 
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botany is the only one of which I am really 
fond. Whether it is bred in them or they have 
got it from example I know not, but all the 
children find their most lasting delight in a 
ramble. They and the common wildings have 
long been friends; and now they know the likely 
haunts of quite out-of-the-way things. They 
will take you where you may find the bee or 
fly orchis, the beechwood in which grows the 
white helleborine, the meadow in whose lap the 
wild pansy sits, and the stream by whose side 
you may be sure of smelling meadow-sweet— 
each, of course, in its due season. As to prim- 
roses, cowslips, violets, or bluebells, you may 
set them down at any one of a dozen railway 
stations and they will pilot you to whatever 
grows in that neighborhood, even if the actual 
spot be not near. 

They had not reached this stage at the time 
when they became owners each of a patch of 
good garden soil on which played plenty of sun- 
shine, but already they had many friends among 
the wildings. There were no garden flowers 
they loved so well, for all their showy beauties. 
No nurserymen could tempt them to forsake 
their favorites. 

In that first year I think that they must have 
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planted every wilding of wood and hedgerow 
that they could find. Daisy and dandelion, 
primrose and violet, buttercup and willow- 
herb, the little speedwell that runs like a bright 
blue ribbon along the edge of the dusty road— 
and many other things which we have known 
ever since we were first able to distinguish one 
flower from another. They did not all take 
root and flourish; but they are hardy, these 
wildings, and on the whole they made a brave 
show. I paid them unsuspected attention when 
little heads were pushed into pillows, though it 
was against the rules for me to interfere; but I 
have never reproached myself for the decep- 
tion. 

Still, nothing could make the patches look as 
if they belonged to a suburban small garden. 
It was, in the summer, rather as if one had got 
some very gay clumps from a hedgerow and 
dumped them down in their everyday clothes 
among a lot of well-off relatives, all in their 
Sunday best. 

Each year the aspect changes, and nowadays 
even a gardener might find much to praise in 
the plots. There is still a wilding or two; but 
for the most part the ground—now taking a 
large share of the garden—is filled with what 
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are called “old-fashioned” plants—wallflower, 
candytuft, moss rose, bleeding heart, pansy, 
stock, hollyhock, and so forth. It is as if the 
young gardeners had scorned the masses of 
glory to be seen in parks and had taken for 
their model some simple cottage garden seen at 
some out-of-the-way spot on a favorite ramble. 

The plan may not suit you, but they are 
pleased with it. And there is at the back of 
their minds a principle which may, after all, be 
as sound as yours. The small garden behind 
the house is a link with the beauties which 
please them most in the world outside the town; 
it recalls the smell of the country rather than 
the showy glory of the nursery. For I would 
have you know that there are few flowers with- 
out smell which have a chance of lasting long 
in the children’s garden. 

Therein they are wise. Every year the 
blooms in the garden of most of us grow 
bigger and the colors brighter; but much of it 
is done at a sacrifice of scent. Smell the first 
dozen new varieties of rose that you see, and 
few of them will have any perfume worth the 
name. Yet once the rose was a symbol of 
sweetness of smell. 

A garden has a subtle influence on the mind 
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of whomsoever tends it. With the young it 
may be a part of education whose value cannot 
be counted, which no university examiner could 
test by any of his methods. But to have its 
full effect it must really be the child’s garden, 
and not yours. 


III 
THE REALM OF FAERY 


WENT into a shop the other day to buy 
a book for a child. There were hundreds 
from which to choose; things of beauty, 
most of them, to look at. But it was sad to see 
how poor a place was held by the fairy story. 
I searched my memory for one old friend after 
the other; but outside Andersen and Grimm 
there was little to get. 

The shopkeeper was sorry. He would order 
any of them for me with pleasure. Order 
them! They ought to have held a place of 
honor, ready and eager to suggest themselves 
to all who came to look. But I suppose the 
man knew the way in which money comes easiest 
in his trade. 

I was told that children do not read fairy 
stories so much nowadays. Is that the fault 
of the children? Hardly, for they will take 
and read the books that are given them, 
and when elders are choosing they have a se- 
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rious and responsible task. Fathers, I find, are 
friends of the fairy books; mothers are often 
afraid that their little ones have grown out of 
them. 

I could more readily forgive were it the other 
way round; and yet am not surprised. There 
is something in the life of so many women of 
to-day that fights against the sweet charm of 
pure romance, and far too few homes have an 
atmosphere fit for fairies to breathe. 

Why is it, if my bookseller friend be right, 
that fathers oftener choose for children books 
of pure romance? Is it that they themselves 
have closer touch with fairies and such folk than 
their wives? I think not. Where a man has 
little knowledge, he will fall back on names 
that he knows, and his very ignorance mav 
drive him into wise choosing. 

Most of the books that young children read 
are too much like life; they do not give to fancy 
the free play that it should have. Stories 
about other boys and girls, doing things that 
they themselves might do, are bound to have a 
charm for children; but it is a mistake to let 
them march too soon over the dead bodies of 
the fairies. 

The great value of the fairy story, and of 
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most folklore, is that it is quite impossible—it 
could not happen in this world. But a child 
has two worlds—one the everyday one, peopled 
by men and women and by other children, the 
other by beings who live in a rarer and a purer 
air. 

You and I, perhaps, have grown out of it 
long ago. And I will assert that nearly every 
one of us grows out of it too soon. It was not 
our fault—it was our misfortune that elder 
people, who should have known better, stole 
the fairies from us. They knew but one world, 
these elders, and they had forgotten the joy of 
living in two. 

Juliet has taken to herself the books about 
life; but Mary, younger and gentler, though 
she has a range of reading that would have 
startled my mother, still clings with tenderness 
to the beings of the other world. Perhaps she 
does not believe in them any more, but they 
seem real when she revisits them. George is 
faithful to the law as laid down by Mary, 
though any day he prefers the company of a 
pirate to that of a pixie. 

It was Mary who kept up faith in Santa 
Claus longest. She had turned seven when she 
startled me on Christmas Eve by refusing to 
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sleep in her bedroom, because there was no 
chimney init. And there was no answer to the 
child’s logic. If there were no chimney, there 
could be no Santa Claus, and clearly there could 
be no presents. 

All my children have passed the age of belief 
in the visit of the jocund old gentleman with 
the big bag; but they still like to keep a little 
of the illusion, and have the presents duly laid 
out on the foot of the bed. Even Juliet, for all 
her fourteen years, insists upon this. 

Fathers and mothers would do well to read 
fairy stories to their little ones. Not so very 
long ago I brought tears to the tyes of all my 
children by reading aloud of the sad trials of 
Little Thumb (Thumbellina she is sometimes 
called, though I do not like the name so well, 
because I first knew her otherwise). And yet 
they must have known the story by heart. 

I know of no surer way of keeping in touch 
with the growth of a child’s mind than reading 
aloud and watching with loving care the effect 
of the spoken word. All true stories were 
meant to be spoken, and not to be taken in by 
the eye. And the gift of listening, as well as 
that of reading, is one that is worth cherishing. 

Many, I know, hold it harmful to keep chil- 
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dren too long living in the realm of faéry. 
They say it helps to make a woolgathering 
habit of mind, and so in time unfits the adult 
for the practical work of life. All of which I 
firmly believe to be wrong. Never did men and 
women have more need of a refuge in the exer- 
cise of poetic imagination than in this bustling 
age; and the happiest people I know are those 
who keep a keen delight in poetry and the 
things that are only to be seen by an inner eye. 
It is a pleasure that none of us can buy with 
any token other than the capacity to enjoy it. 
And that is the key of the other world. 

There is a connection between the fairyland 
of youth and the poetry of mature years. Let 
a child but keep hold long enough of the 
gossamer thread that runs back into the realm 
of faéry, and in time it may join on to the 
world of higher poetic fancy. But if a parent 
rob a child of the free entrance to the other 
kingdom, there may come a time when, grown 
up, it will stand before the closed gate, with the 
“Open, Sesame”’ quite forgotten. 

I would not be understood to mean that it is 
a mere matter of buying books. True, if you 
have no books the child cannot read them; but, 
even if you do, there is yet something else. A 
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ten-year-old girl who reads a fairy book in 
just the same way as she reads Dorothy Dumps 
at School is ready to forsake the fellowship. 
Most of us would grant that grown-ups who 
read the Gospels in the same frame of mind as 
they read the morning newspaper give proof of 
having lost touch with religious feeling. So it 
is with the child. 

The task of a parent is to see that the im- 
pressionable boy or girl (and they are all im- 
pressionable) is given the right surroundings in 
which to develop the more beautiful side of 
nature. That, carried out well, would mean 
revolution in a very large number of homes. 
But I know of no home in which it would not 
be for good. 

When a gardener wishes to grow a beautiful 
plant, he sees that the seed is set in sweet and 
suitable soil, that sunlight and air play round 
the shoot, and that it is shielded from harsh 
winds that would shrivel it or pests that would 
suck its juice. He makes an environment for 
the growth of beauty. 

Shall we, then, do less for the child, most 
tender and charming of all the things that 
grow? 
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IV 
‘THE SPURLOF YOUTH 


T is one of my simple pleasures to sit and 
smoke a pipe at that quiet evening hour 
when the children do their homework. 

Often I can help a little, though I live under the 
shadow of a fear of being found out. There is 
far more faith shown in the extent of my knowl- 
edge than I deserve; but few of us are dis- 
pleased at being thought wiser than we really 
are. 

One such evening the voice of Juliet broke the 
silence, saying, ‘“‘Daddy, what did William the 
Third do with the land that was forfeited by 
the Irishmen who rose against him?” What 
would you have said had such a question sud- 
denly been put to you? As it happened, I was 
able to give a good reply, with the air of having 
kept the thing fresh in my memory since first I 
learned about it, perhaps thirty-five years ago. 

It was a very close shave. If the question 
had come to me the night before, I should have 
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had to own my ignorance; but in the early 
hours of that very morning I had read up the 
period afresh, and so I was saved by less than 
a day. 

There was a time when I sat in lordly ease, 
ready to resolve any doubts that arose in young 
minds. Now I have to work to keep abreast 
of them all. At the beginning of each school 
term I find out something of the plan of study 
for as many subjects as possible, and read them 
all up conscientiously. As time goes on the 
task gets ever more difficult, but so far I have 
managed to keep up fairly well. In mathema- 
tics, however, I have long since thrown up the 
sponge. Even if I could remember, which I 
cannot, new methods have made obsolete most 
of that which once I learned; and all that I can 
do is to have a shot at the common sense of a 
problem and leave the rest on the lap of the 
gods. 

Left to myself, I would rather read Mere- 
dith than Macaulay. I have no objection to 
Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet or Goethe’s Gétz von 
Berlichingen, though I should prefer to peruse 
them with a careless contempt for very fine 
grammatical points; but I find myself far less 
often called on to decide the sense of a passage 
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than to give a reason why a particular verb 
should be in the subjunctive, or something of 
that sort. For me it is sufficient that the writer 
set it down so, but such an evasion would be 
received with open derision by master or mis- 
tress. 

It may not be possible to learn a language 
without deliberately learning some of its gram- 
mar; but I wonder how many youths ana 
maidens leave school each year with a very 
detailed knowledge of French grammar, who 
yet are unable to read, write, or speak the lan- 
guage with any real fluency. The case is not 
quite so bad as it was in my young days; still, 
there is room for reform even now. But I 
must take the thing as I find it. 

Besides, I have a reputation to keep up with 
my family. I shall not readily forget how, on 
saying that I rather fancied a certain noun was 
masculine, but was not quite sure, I was met 
with wide-open eyes and the surprised remark, 
“But I thought you knew French.” 

As I look back over the last few years, I can 
see how much the course of my reading has been 
set by the compass of the men and women who 
choose what my children shall learn, and what 
they shall not. I cannot honestly say that I 
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regret it, for it is a clear gain to read with a pur- 
pose in view—though sometimes there is not 
quite so much charm in that kind of reading. 
Most of us acquire a good deal of knowledge 
not so much because we want it, but because 
it happens to lie in our path, and we show our- 
selves, like Autolycus, snappers-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles. 

With the young, many things are learned 
only to be forgotten, and little harm is done. 
When faculties are unfolding, it is often far 
more the chase than the quarry that counts; 
but, when the meridian of life is past, learning 
becomes steadily less easy, and we Cannot afford 
so well to use up our energies to little apparent 
purpose. 

To keep alight the lamp of learning, that we 
may hand it on to those who will take our 
place—that, after all, is something not un- 
worthy. 

I think it is often the fear of being passed by 
the young that keeps middle age from resting 
onits oars. This it is that acts as a spur in the 
days when the creative faculties are weakening, 
when efforts naturally slacken. Age lives in 
constant dread of youth, knowing full well that 
the time is coming when the race must be given 
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up, yet putting off the moment as long as may 
be. 

The sight of a parent ignorant in the pres- 
ence of his children is not a pleasant one. 
More than once I have seen the young exulting 
in the possession of superior knowledge, often 
forgetful of the fact that wisdom is above 
learning, and that things may be taken from 
the book of life which may not be found in 
books bound in cloth or leather. 

Sometimes the old are sadly conscious of 
their defects. I recall one pathetic case. At an 
institute with which I am connected there was 
a class for teaching the three R’s to those who 
had never learned them, or more often learned 
them so badly that they had almost forgotten. 
One evening there came a little old man in a 
rusty black suit, explaining that he was a small 
shopkeeper who had never known how to read 
or write, though he had invented a system of 
arithmetic which served him in his very small 
business. But his only boy—and how proud 
the father was as he talked of him—had won 
scholarship after scholarship, and had just re- 
turned from the university with his degree, 
proud of being a wrangler. The old man, feel. 
ing how far he was behind, wanted, that he 
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might not be shamed by his son, to bridge some 
of the gap by learning what is taught in schools 
to boys and girls of six and seven. Perhaps 
that son, for all his learning, never guessed at 
the motives that struggled in the mind of his 
father. 

The time will come when my children will 
not need such aid as I can give them. Little by 
little I shall slip back into lazy reading just for 
the joy of it. Perhaps it may happen that as 
I sit solitary and pore over my few remaining 
favorite writers, I shall feel a passing regret 
for the hours when I sat with the children, glad 
to have given time in reading something for 
which I felt no zest, if only I might help one 
or other over a difficult stile. 

I wonder if they will remember? I doubt if 
they will ever guess, unless perchance they 
themselves take up the same task for those who 
are to follow them. 


V 
AS TO BOOKS 


OW and again I read in the newspapers 
that some boy or girl has taken to 
wrong courses, and the blame is laid by 

the parent on the reading of bad books. A 
magistrate, maybe, will accept the explanation 
and say uncomplimentary words about those 
who write and sell such books. Never once 
have I heard of him severely lecturing the par- 
ent. And yet I believe that in most cases the 
parent is worthy of blame. 

Why does a child read bad books? It is not, 
I am sure, that they are more interesting than 
good books. Give me any volume you like on 
which the censure of parent or magistrate is 
laid, and I will engage to match it, as to the 
very qualities which prove so magnetic to the 
child, in a work which most of us would accept 
as good literature. 

And therein lies the answer to the charge. 
Children read bad books because they cannot 
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get good books. And that in most cases is the 
fault of father or mother. Perhaps these 
elders know no better. The volumes are wait- 
ing, though not on their shelves, or in shelves 
to which they have access. It may be they 
would not know them if they saw them. 

I hold that it is as much the duty of a par- 
ent to provide children with good books as it 
is to provide them with good food and good 
clothes. Most of them realize the latter ob- 
ligation, and will fulfill it if they possibly can; 
few parents seem to admit that they have the 
same responsibility for the mind as for the 
body. 

In the country there is, perhaps, not the 
same demand for mental stimulus as in towns 
—I do not say there is not the same need. But 
where there is the call, let the parent beware 
if he do not answer it. He may hold that it is 
unwise to allow children to “‘waste their time 
in reading.’ ‘That is a very risky line to take 
where there is a real craving. In how many 
cases has it led to deception and worse! 

Most of my friends blame me for going 
too far the other way. And yet I have not 
done it unthinkingly. There is, so far as I 
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know, nothing remarkable about my children. 
They may be a little above the average in 
capacity—every father likes to think that, I 
suppose—but not enough to boast about. And 
yet each one of them has read more good books 
than any child of the same age whom I know 
personally. 

Not, mark it well, more actual lines of print, 
but more good literature. They do not read 
bad books; they have no time—there are al- 
ways good ones waiting. 

Juliet, at fourteen, has read all Dickens, most 
of Scott and Thackeray, the Bronté books, all 
George Eliot’s novels except Daniel Deronda 
and Middlemarch, half a dozen or so of Stev- 
enson’s, all the possible books by Thomas 
Hardy, Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame and Les 
Misérables and many other books I need not 
mention. A year ago I gave her one of Jane 
Austen’s (Sense and Sensibility), and she 
would take nothing else until she had read and 
enjoyed all the stories which that delightful 
author wrote. And she has never lost touch 
with poetry and pure romance. 

She will tell you that her favorite books are 
The Mill on the Floss, The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, Villette, A Tale of Two Cities, Great 
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Expectations, Vanity Fair, and The Three 
Musketeers. There are many grown-up people 
who pass for being well-read who would not 
make a better choice in fiction. 

And yet I maintain that there is nothing ex- 
traordinary about Juliet’s capacity; and I do 
not believe her brain is being forced unduly. 
But do you think that a child who has laid such 
a foundation for her romantic reading is ever 
likely to turn to rubbish for the solace of idle 
hours? 

Mary, with her twelve years, is still living 
with different books, though she, too, has read 
literature that most people would say is beyond 
her years. I think her taste will ever differ 
from that of her sister. She always liked 
poetry more, and such things as The Jungle 
Books and Rewards and Fairies made a closer 
appeal to her than they did to Juliet. And 
she loves The Old Curiosity Shop because it is 
so sad! I think I should have said the same 
myself at her age. 

Ten-year-old George demands chiefly vigor- 
ous adventure. He would probably be reading 
three-penny shockers if I had not taken care 
that there should be no lack of books to suit 
him. Sometimes he runs in surprising ways. A 
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few months ago I bought a set of Conan Doyle, 
thinking perhaps the children might like them 
presently. Both the girls have read some, but 
George has absorbed all the ten volumes, re- 
gretting that there are no more. His latest 
treasures are Marryat’s Dog Fiend and Defoe’s 
Captain Singleton—which I recommend to your 
son in case he does not know them. 

Is there, then, it may be asked, no limit to 
be set to a child’s reading? As to quantity, 
yes, in some cases. We all know of young 
people who get so absorbed in books that the 
duties of the day are neglected or scamped, and 
even the exercise necessary for health is cur- 
tailed. Those parents would be indeed foolish 
who, holding a great office, did not watch such 
symptoms, that they might prevent their 
growth. Whenever I see such instances, my 
silent judgment goes against the fathers and 
mothers who allow the evil free play, and then 
wring their hands, crying that it is beyond their 
control, and asking whether any parent was 
ever worried by such a child. Instinctively 
my feeling is one of pity that the child should 
have the misfortune to have parents who know 
no better—for the evil is wrought by want of 
thought or knowledge rather than by want of 
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heart. Reading is a recreation, though to 
many natures a necessary one; but none of us, 
children or grown-ups, are right to let ourselves 
become its slaves. 

If I am asked, ‘“Would you let your child 
read any book it pleased?’ I would answer, 
first, that I should utter no “must not’’—for 
that is the most stupid of all ways. My own 
plan is to talk a little about the book, and sug- 
gest that it would be better to wait a year or 
two, till it can be understood properly. But 
really the case will seldom arise. I admit that 
I go further than most people in my idea of 
what may be read with profit and what with 
harm. Young children rarely suffer moral 
damage even from books that deal with sub- 
jects beyond their understanding; the risky time 
comes later, when reading is far harder to con- 
trol from outside. 

Then much depends on the breadth and 
depth of the foundation. Suppose a thirteen- 
year-old child wanted to read ddam Bede— 
would you advise against it? I should not. 
Those who would forbid think of the theme 
bound up with the betrayal of Hetty, who, left 
hopeless and friendless, kills her child. That 


part of the story would leave a powerful im- 
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pression, but not, that I can see, a harmful one. 
And if the child had not been, through coward- 
ice on the part of parents, left quite ignorant 
of things connected with what are vaguely 
called the facts of life, I should say that even 
that part of the story would teach a valuable 
lesson. All the rest of the book would be clear 
gain, in so far as it could be absorbed. I 
think, too, that most of us do not allow enough 
for the pure way in which an unspoiled mind 
will view many things of which some parents 
are airaid. 

Gladly I admit that there are limits. I would 
give any child Hardy’s Under the Greenwood 
Tree, Far from the Madding Crowd, and one 
or two others; but I should not counsel the 
‘reading of Tess if the child ran an eye along 
my row of volumes—much less Jude the Ob- 
scure. I should point out that the books dealt 
with things that could hardly be understood 
yet. And—here is an important fact—I should 
previously have given the child confidence in 
my sympathy and soundness of judgment. 

I have learned lessons from my own youth. 
What would I not have given had there been 
ever at hand a friendly adviser? One, too, 
who seemed to anticipate all wishes as they 
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came along—though this is a delusion. I never 
force a book into half-willing hands; but there 
are all sorts of ways by which hands can be 
made to reach out for the very volume which 
you would wish to give. Somehow or other, 
when I was young, I managed to get hold of 
many good books; but I certainly did read 
much that now I know was rubbish—not neces- 
sarily harmful, but so much time wasted on 
the bad which might have been given to the 
good. Why should not my children gain from 
my experience—when the bargain is a pleasant 
one, too? 

There are few of the books*in our home 
about which we do not talk. Some I have not 
read for nearly forty years—though most of 
them I have enjoyed again more recently, 
partly in the expectation that the children 
would soon be reading them. Here is yet an- 
other instance of the way in which the claims 
of youth are shaping my course, lest I should 
lose touch. It is a delightful thing to com- 
pare a fresh young view of a book with my 
own more mature judgment. 

I find, too, what quaint tricks memory will 
sometimes play. Occasionally an incident or a 
scrap of verse will be as familiar as if I had 
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read it yesterday, though nearly all else in the 
book is forgotten. I take no risks, however, 
with any book over which there is likely to be 
earnest talk or questioning. 

Willingly I would let no chance go of being 
a companion to my children. If I am wanted 
to bat or bowl at cricket, to play at lawn- 
tennis, to swim, or what not, I am ready— 
though in most such things I can see the day 
coming when I shall have to resign my place 
because I am no longer good enough. I can- 
not hope to keep my body so supple or my 
wind so good; my lobs at cricket may become * 
too ridiculous for words, and my service at 
lawn-tennis get collared every time. I shall not 
grumble when that day comes. But there need 
come no such day with books. I can, it is true, 
settle down to the reading in which young 
people will not be keenly interested—I might, 
for instance, devote myself entirely to books 
on paleontology or such things. But if I do 
I shall pay the penalty. 

I do not want to pay the penalty. For the 
best way—perhaps, indeed, the only way—to 
prevent the coming of age is to keep close and 
active contact with the mind of the young. 
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MUSIC AND OTHER THINGS 


ARY went with me the other day to a 

concert given by one of our leading 

orchestras. There are those who 
would think it unwise to take a twelve-year-old 
child, not of extraordinary musical talent, to 
such an entertainment; and I agree that there 
is room for difference of opinion on such a 
point. However, she went, and I was inter- 
ested in the impression made on her by music 
played as it is by a big orchestra. Schubert’s 
most beautiful Symphony (the one in C) takes 
over three-quarters of an hour to play, but it 
kept her in a state of hardly suppressed excite- 
ment all the while. 

At its close she confided to me that for most 
of the time she quite forgot where she was, and 
that it was the loveliest thing she had ever 
heard. At which I was glad, for of all sym- 
phonies this one is my favorite. I do not know 
how many times I have heard it, but the pas- 
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sage where the horn note rises out from the 
mysterious semi-silence and dies away again al- 
ways sends a strange shudder down my spine; 
it seems to me like a sound come from another 
world. I was not surprised at Mary, for I 
think that good music can be enjoyed by any- 
one from eight to eighty, with a margin at each 
end for exceptions. 

A great pianist played the famous Brahms 
concerto, and it would not have astonished me 
if Mary had been bored. I find it rather dull, 
and ever so much too long. Not so Mary. It 
did not enrapture her as did Schubert’s great 
work, but she was in a sort of seventh heaven 
all the while, and she certainly enjoyed it more 
than I did. I fancy I found out the reason. 
For me it was something to be followed, to be 
understood; for her it was something to be felt. 
And therein lies the key to music, which appeals 
far more to our emotions than to our under- 
standing. 

For the last two years Juliet has gone to con- 
certs where great soloists perform; and always 
I notice there is for some days a greater depth 
of feeling in her playing at home—which, any- 
how, is nothing extraordinary. Several friends 
have said that she is much too young to stand 
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the strain of such concerts; which made me 
hesitate a little before taking Mary. But lam 
glad I left it no longer. 

Just as I hold that it is well to begin to read 
good books as soon as they are interesting— 
not as soon as they can be thoroughly under- 
stood, for that is quite another pair of shoes 
—so I think that the introduction of good 
music, played by the best performers, should 
come at the earliest moment. 

It is a great thing to set a high standard 
early; a child who listens often to the best, and 
learns to enjoy it, is hardly likely to be at- 
tracted by the mediocre later on. Many men 
and women who find pleasure in listening to 
third-rate music, while they would be, as the 
slang goes, “bored stiff” by the very best the 
world has to offer, owe their perverted taste to 
the fact that in their impressionable years they 
drifted without guidance toward the common- 
place. 

The French have a proverb, ‘The best is the 
enemy of the good.’ That is true enough to 
one trained to know the best; but with far too 
many people the mediocre is the enemy of the 
best, because minds attuned to jingle do not 
readily respond to great harmonies. 
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I would apply the same principle to the 
theater that I do to music. Most parents now- 
adays take their children to pantomimes or the 
children’s plays which are performed in the 
Christmas season, and get their reward in the 
joy given to the young people. But till Christ- 
mas comes round again the boy or girl goes 
no more to the theater. Why? Because the 
plays are all for grown-ups. I have no faith 
in this theory. There are, at almost any given 
time, half a dozen theatrical performances to 
which a boy or girl of twelve may be taken 
with advantage to the child and profit to the 
parent watching the mental growth of the child. 
True, the majority of plays are not suitable for 
children; but then neither are many of them 
fit for intelligent and decent adults. 

Would you, I may be asked, take a boy or 
girl to see Hamlet? Why not? I agree at 
once that they would not understand it all. 
Hamlet’s struggle with his soul would be in 
large measure lost to them. But Hamlet is a 
fine dramatic story, even with all the psychol- 
ogy cut out. What else do you think has caused 
it to hold its place on the boards these three 
hundred years? ‘There is very little dispute 
nowadays that some of Shakespeare, such as 
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is a valuable part of children’s education. I 
would extend this even to the tragedies. 

It is curious how little the murder scenes in 
Shakespeare affect young minds. Partly, I sup- 
pose, because they have read about them be- 
forehand, but also because they are generally 
swift, sudden things that do not have time to 
bite down deep. There is nothing in all 
Shakespeare so likely to affect an audience as, 
for instance, that wonderful act in Madam But- 
terfly, where the mother binds the eyes of her 
child and then takes her own life, that there 
may come happiness for her own little one with 
the father when she is gone. 

There was a time when I had not realized 
the difference in effect between the long-drawn- 
out scene of poignant emotion and the swift 
murder of the Shakespearean play. I remem- 
ber that I was wondering whether it would be 
wise to take Juliet to see La Bohéme. I had no 
fear of the harm that might come from the 
picture of the free and easy life of the Bo- 
hemian artists, but I doubted about the death 
scene a little. Still the child had, without a 
tear, seen Julius Cesar stabbed. I asked a few 
women whether they would advise me to take 
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her. All said it was not well to show such a 
child the picture of Paris life; but the arti- 
ficiality of the death scene, with Mimi singing 
that long solo all the while, would prevent too 
much emotion there. They were all wrong, as 
it proved. That death scene left the child sob- 
bing for a long while after the curtain had 
come down. 

Part of the prejudice against taking children 
to the theater comes from the Puritan distrust 
of the drama altogether; and many parents, 
however little of the Puritan they may show in 
their own lives, still keep to the sterner pre- 
cepts for children. To me, I must confess, this 
has no justification. The one thing I ask my- 
self is whether a particular entertainment will 
tend to the premature development of the 
child’s emotional nature, assuming there is 
beauty in the play itself. If I answer “No” 
to myself, then the child goes. 

Later in life, I take it for granted, whatever 
I may do, my children will go to see plays and 
hear music. If they were to start at a time 
when their main influence came from other 
young men and women, often untrained and 
uncontrolled, the chances are in favor of the 
light without true sparkle, the frivolous with. 
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out wit, and the suggestive without real emo- 
tion. But if there be laid a foundation of good 
things, then there will not, I think, be the same 
tendency to find pleasure in the third-rate. 

It is not easy for any of us to judge any- 
thing well unless we have a good standard. So 
far as music and the drama are concerned, this 
can come neither from talk nor from books, but 
only from hearing and seeing. To the country- 
man or countrywoman who has never seen any- 
thing better, any barnstorming passes for good 
acting. To one who has seen the best actors 
and actresses of the time, such performance 
would only call up pity and disgust. And it 
is well that this should be the fate of bad 
performance, with whatever art we are deal- 
ing. 

There is no time like childhood for the setting 
up of good standards; and it seems to me 
a worthy task to open to my children the path 
that leads away from the commonplace. It is, 
perhaps, not quite so easy to travel at first; 
but as the path is climbed, not only is the out- 
look clearer and more beautiful, but the facul- 
ties for enjoying the glory of the great have 
become trained in the process. A capacity for 
the appreciation of the highest in art is one of 
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those things so precious and of such joy and 
comfort through life that if it be neglected in 
the plastic years most of us have to pay for it 
afterwards with a sense as of something miss- 
ing in life. 


VII 
WHEN TO TELL 


OST of us are shy with our children. 

There are few thoughtful fathers or 

mothers who have not asked them- 
selves when they should tell to those whom it 
is their duty to launch in life some of the facts 
about their bodies which are commonly con- 
cealed behind a veil of mystery. In most cases 
the day is put off and off, until the best that 
can be done is to correct wrong ideas that are 
gained from vague talk and in unwise ways. 
Often, indeed, no word is said at all. 

Nowadays this is often seen to be not merely 
weak, but unfair, and indeed dangerous to the 
children. Ignorance and innocence are not al- 
ways the same thing. 

I myself had pondered the problem as to 
what I should do ‘‘one of these days” about my 
two motherless girls; but it did not seem ur- 
gent, and I chose the easy path where the sign- 
post says, ‘“‘Wait and see.” Suddenly I was 
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pulled up short. Juliet, then between eleven 
and twelve years old, had been sitting silent 
with me one Sunday evening, not reading as is 
her wont in the quiet half-hour before bedtime, 
but thinking seriously, with a book dropped on 
her knees. I would not dream of breaking in 
on such a mood; so I, too, sat and thought. 
All at once it was clear that a resolve had been 
taken, and she looked up into my face, saying, 
“Daddy, I want you to tell me all about 
babies.” 

As I look back, I can think of no moment 
of trust of which I am more proud, though at 
first I did not feel that way. Clearly, there was 
no avoiding the issue. If I had said, “Run off 
to bed now,” or that I would talk to her ‘“‘some 
other time,” a link between me and the child 
would have been snapped that might never 
again be joined. 

I began in the most roundabout way, as I do 
in most things. She knew something of the life 
of plants; for with an eye, perhaps, to this very 
moment, I had explained to all the children 
the wonderful way in which a flower reproduces 
its kind; and from this point I started. Once 
again I told her how the bee brings the speck of 
pollen from the father flower, and in his search 
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for honey leaves it behind on the mother bloom; 
how the tiny grain grows a tube and makes its 
path along the pistil until it mingles with the 
ovules down below; how after a time a seed is 
formed, and from this seed grow other flow- 
ers, each passing through babyhood, and after- 
wards becoming fathers and mothers them- 
selves. The facts were not new to the child; 
but she had never fitted them into the big 
scheme. How should she? 

Then I went on to show how an egg is like 
a seed, and that if we would but think it out, 
there was a great resemblance between the way 
in which new chickens came to take the place of 
old ones, and the way in which baby plants are 
born. From that we went on to talk of Spot, 
our dear little fox-terrier, who had not many 
weeks before had four puppies—concerning 
three of whom there had been so many tears 
because they disappeared so mysteriously one 
night. In the most delicate words I could find 
—and never do I remember taking such care 
in choosing words—I got her to see the con- 
nection between these things and that behind 
every baby, whether a flower baby, a chicken, 
or a puppy, there was standing a father and 
mother. 
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All this while she never shifted her eyes 
from mine; she missed no word, and if you had 
asked her next day I feel sure she could have 
repeated my every syllable. Then I closed sud- 
denly. “My dear little girl,’ I said, “I shall 
tell you more another day. All I want you to 
know now is that a baby comes just as a flower 
comes.” 

That is the last word I ever spoke on the 
subject to Juliet, and I have said nothing to 
her sister. But next day I went to the most 
sensible young woman I know, who was then 
waiting for her first baby—I would rather en- 
trust a young woman with such a task than an 
old one—and asked her to take up the tale, 
erring rather, if she were in doubt, on the side 
of frankness. There is now always a confi- 
dante to whom Juliet may go. 

One thing my friend told me, and that was 
the child’s confession, that never had I been so 
“perfectly lovely’? as in that talk. So I con- 
clude I did not strike such a bad path after all. 

A peculiar thing happened worth notice, 
which is that Juliet, instead of bursting forth 
with her new-found knowledge to Mary, looked 
upon herself at first as the holder of grave se- 
crets that must not be told to little girls too 
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young to receive them. That, however, I be- 
lieve, has changed with time. 

Women, perhaps, will pity my plight, and 
blame me for the way I got out of it; but I 
have not felt any self-reproach. Still, I can- 
not help thinking that the position should not 
have been forced on me—would not, if our 
customs had been wiser and our cowardice less. 

To George so far I have given only the warn- 
ings that a father knows are wanted by boys 
who go to school. I feel no shyness with him, 
and shall tell him all there is to tell as time 
goes on. 

It is no light thing to challenge the customs 
of parents in all sorts of lands. Where French 
people, and German, Scandinavian, and Span- 
ish, and, for all I know, every race as well as 
our own, agree that when a little child asks 
where babies come from, it is best answered 
with an evasion, there is something natural in 
the thought that the method must be right— 
that it is a product of centuries upon centuries 
of accumulated experience. The French 
mother finds her children in the cabbage bed, 
while the stork flies over German houses and 
carries them down the chimneys. The doctor, 
as you know, brings ours. 
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Is it well, after all? May not the so-called 
wisdom of the centuries be nothing but the 
cowardice of the centuries, finding its roots in 
some far-off taboo beyond the history of man? 
I am inclined to think it is. 

Why, when the little child asks the natural 
question, should it not be told the simple truth? 
What harm could it do to a boy or girl of, say, 
three or four years? Surely there can be no 
question of introducing impure things into the 
mind of such a baby. You could hardly do 
that if you would. Children are so pure that 
no simple statement of a natural fact would 
astonish them; they would receive the answer 
with as simple a trust, and with as little harm, 
as they do the story about the doctor bringing 
the baby in his bag. 

With as little harm, I said. Rather with 
much less harm, for it is that first blunder 
which is fatal—which can never really be set 
right. 

I do not presume to choose the words which 
should be used. But mothers have found no 
difficulty in agreeing upon the form of the un- 
truth, and I am bound to judge that there is in 
them enough wisdom to choose the words that 
tell the honest thing. It is not hard to see how 
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much easier it would be to introduce gradually 
that knowledge which may be got far better at 
the mother’s knee in the sacred intimacy be- 
tween parent and child, than it can possibly be 
picked up, as it now is, from other boys and 
girls, given with the zest that is common when 
secrets are imparted. For then it is generally 
learned wrongly, and with it there comes a 
sense of having found the parents out. There 
is then a pretence on both sides. Can that be 
good? 

These things can in their telling to the young 
be made things of beauty—can, indeed, be most 
beautiful. And now they are mdde things of 
shame. 

I would say to mothers, for it is on them 
that the duty falls: ‘Tell the truth at the time 
the first question comes. Let it be a secret, 
if you like, but a secret shared between you 
and your little daughter, and not one you hold 
from her. The first step taken on the path of 
truth may be difficult; the others are easy, for 
truth leads on to truth, just as surely as lies 
lead on to lies. 





VIII 
A MONTH OF MOVEMENT 


HEN I have grown older and my 

gait is feeble, perhaps I shall turn 

with pleasure to the thought of a 
summer holiday at a seaside town, where I may 
see the gayly dressed crowds and the bare- 
legged children, listen to the music of mili- 
tary bands, watch the performances of third- 
rate touring companies, go to my meals at reg- 
ular hours in boarding house or apartments— 
and escape from it all by motor as often as 
I can afford. 

Until that day, give me the country. 

It is not that I cannot enjoy the pleasure of 
the watering place, or feast my eyes on the 
sight of the ever-moving waters. But a month 
on end of it is more than I could endure. It 
would take me a year of hard work to get over 
it. 

I anticipate your retort, my friend who fa- 
vors the watering place. ‘‘After all,” you 
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would say, “it may be that there is much 
monotony at the town set on the shore of the 
sea; but what is that compared with the dull- 
ness of the country village?” True, O genial 
critic, if you assume that I would glue myself 
to the village street as you do to the front. 
Had I only that choice, I should come and stay 
with you. 

I have the support of all my children in the 
view I take. They like to get a day or two by 
the blue water during their holidays, and I 
generally choose a rural spot from which this 
is possible. ‘They have learned far too much 
of the joys to be got in the country to want to 
spend their whole holiday at the seaside. Ex- 
perience has taught them—and, I think, taught 
them well. 

Let me say at once that I cannot hope to 
convince you unless you enjoy walking, and are 
ready to plan your days, not letting them drift 
you along as they will. Otherwise you will do 
better at the watering place. 

Wherever we spend our summer vacation, 
there are bound to be a few favored spots that 
we visit more than once; but there may be in 
a month, if the right center be selected, twenty 
days each differing in some marked detail from 
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the others, worthy of being written down in the 
mind so that it may be seen again by “that 
inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” 

If you take the map and mark out the flat, 
irregular triangle, with the line from Pevensey 
to Lewes as its base, and the valley of the 
Sussex Ouse and the seashore from Newhaven 
by Eastbourne and so to Pevensey as the sides 
— if, I say, you take the map, and, pointing to 
any name set down, ask any one of my children 
about it, you will find that it recalls something of 
interest, either a thing of beauty or a fact of 
history, a legend or a view. At the least it 
will bring to mind some delightful ramble. It 
cannot recall a walk that was without joy, for 
there were no such days. 

We are all of us, I am glad to say, able to 
walk well. It is quite a wrong idea that it is 
not wise to let children tramp more than a mile 
or two. Any normal boy or girl of ten years, 
if properly trained to it, will walk a dozen 
miles a day and get enjoyment out of every 
mile—even the last one, severest test of all. 

There is a castle at each corner of our tri- 
angle’s base. And where is the child for whom 
the castle has not a fascination ? Pevensey, 
with its Roman outer wall, and its Norman in- 
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ner ruins; the Mint House opposite, full of 
interest, for all the desecration that it has suf- 
fered; the towers along the seashore close by 
—certainly the days spent there will remain in 
the memory of any child. 

At the other end, Lewes. Here is a castle 
of which more remains; the words of the guide, 
as parrotlike he reeled them monotonously off, 
were as poetry and history to eager little ears, 
and it was with a feeling almost of awe that 
they followed the finger pointing to the camp 
opposite of the men of the Stone Age. The 
imagination of a child will fly oyer centuries 
without losing vision in a way that is not pos- 
sible to my slower mental movements. 

We went over to the camp on another day, 
watching from the hill the silver ribbon of the 
Ouse winding its way along the valley down to 
the sea. ‘There was as much interest on the 
part of those children in tracing the camp as 
any archeologist would have shown had he 
lighted on it for the first time. 

It is a quaint delusion held by many, which 
assigns an interest in archeology only to the 
old, as though, they being nearer by a fraction 
to the work of the elder age, it had therefore 
a closer appeal to them. But these things 
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touch the imagination of the young powerfully. 
The thought that on the highest hills of these 
South Downs men thousands of years ago 
buried their dead, and that they were watching 
the very mounds, was something much deeper 
than is conveyed to most grown-ups by the 
word “‘tumulus” on the map as they spread it 
out before them, making sure of the spot. I 
remember that on the day we climbed the Long 
Man and I casually mentioned the theories as 
to when and by whom that marvelous figure 
was cut, with what interest they followed the 
theme and solemnly weighed up the probabili- 
ties. 

I have found it to be the same with archi- 
tecture. There is a special joy at being able 
to guess the age of a church by the way it is 
built. Most people think children are not in- 
terested in these things. But they are, if only 
they are told about them, not as a school les- 
son, but on the spot as a means of getting them 
to understand the things they see. I have never 
known a boy or girl who was not fascinated 
by the idea that the Gothic arch came from the 
sight of meeting trees. I have heard men scoff 
at the fancied resemblance between the long 
nave in a church and an avenue along the road 
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outside; yet show a child one and the other, and 
he or she will recognize the resemblance easily, 
and fail to understand why anybody cannot 
See it: 

The South Downs are wonderful in varied 
interest. If you select, as we did, a spot within 
reach of a railway station near the center of the 
triangle base, you may map out a series of 
walks that for beauty and interest can hardly 
be beaten in this country, and that surpass those 
of many famous districts which men and women 
go abroad to see. 

The day’s walk may be started from any 
one of half a dozen or so railway stations; thus 
you will not in a month easily exhaust the 
places you want to visit. Many of them are 
well known to tourists and trippers who come 
because the motorcar carries them for so many 
shillings there and back; but there are other 
spots which you will only reach by knowing 
how to use a really good map. If you do not 
know of them, and why they are noteworthy, 
you will find them set down by those whose 
business it is to write guide books. 

I like to have at least one special place to 
visit each day; yet the chief charm, both to 
myself and the children, lies in the walk. Now, 
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to be able to plan such a walk well, it is need- 
ful to have a map sense, or faculty of being able 
to divine a beautiful path from its appearance 
on the printed sheet. In the stretch of country 
of which I write it would be hard to find a dull 
tramp so long as you avoid the larger roads— 
always a safe thing to do. But this is not true 
in many parts of England, as I have found by 
long experience. And yet there must be few 
rural districts that will not yield many walks 
of charm if only they are sought diligently. 
To take a holiday of the kind I like, all idea 
of other than picnic meals must be given up. 
If you want a cut off the hot joint at lunch 
time, then I am afraid the tramp is not for you. 
But whoever heard of a child to whom the 
thought of a picnic was not an added delight? 
To start off in the morning, each one carrying 
a share of the day’s food, is to begin a day of 
adventures. Hill or stream or woodland path 
presents ever new joys, and if history tells noth- 
ing at any given moment, Nature always will. 
It is useless to go into a walk without train- 
ing, and expect to get from it all that can be 
got. A week or two will get muscles ready; 
but it will take a lifetime to read the Open 
Book. Still, with a fair acquaintance with 
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botany, a little geology, many odds and ends 
of history, I know of no walk that need be 
other than full of interest. 

As I have said, my children choose this kind 
of holiday before all others; and it is a great 
joy to me to think that my absence would be 
looked upon as a disaster. But they are train- 
ing themselves to be self-reliant in this as in 
other things; and later on new companions will 
come: the followers of to-day will be the lead- 
ers of to-morrow, and my most useful work will 
be done. In that day I may put aside my knap- 
sack and take my ticket to the seaside. But I 
hope it will be long ere I am forced into such 
a confession of failure. 


IX 
SERVICE RENDERED 


T would seem to be the aim of many people 
to get as much as possible from the world, 
and to give as little as may be, as though 

the secret of success lay therein. As a matter 
of arithmetic, there is no disputing this, for it 
is only necessary to set forth the sum thus: 
Receipts from all sorts of people, share of so 
many hours of service; expenditure to ditto, 
so many hours less; balance in favor, so much 
—and there you are. All life, however, can- 
not be summed up in terms of arithmetic. 
Happiness, honor, love: these, too, have much 
to do with life, and a balance sheet which takes 
no note of them will not easily be found cor- 
rect by those auditors whose verdict is final. 
The happiest people whom I know are those 
who never count the cost when they are giving 
service, whether they are paid for it in coin or 
not. Their joy is in the doing of a thing. And 
those who give the heartiest service in what 
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are called working hours will, you may be sure, 
do so in their leisure time. I know no lazy, 
clock-watching person who, when he leaves his 
office, is changed into a keen worker for others. 
Either you are that kind of worker or you are 
not. 

I have the honor to know a group of men 
who, for a period varying from five years to 
over forty, have given steady service without 
money reward to a cause they love. Each of 
them is so busy outside that he might well be 
excused if he handed on his task here to others. 
One of them for forty-three years without a 
break gave one whole evening a week doing 
for nothing that for which he might elsewhere 
have been paid, had he wished. I have known 
him often carry on when he was not well, or 
much over-worked. If it had been a thing for 
which he was paid he would not have kept it 
going for so long. I am afraid his balance 
sheet would be a poor one beside that of the 
man whose aim is to get as much as he can on 
the side of service received and put little on 
the other. But I know who has the greater 
share of happiness in life. 

I do not believe over much in preaching to 
children; but if I did preach, it would be on 
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the text that the more you give in life, the more 
you get out of it. I would quote all sorts of 
cases to prove my argument. And very likely 
I should fail badly, for children are not thus 
impressed. Let them do things, and see how 
pleased others are—that is worth more than 
many sermons. 

I have no faith in the doctrine that a child 
should have for amusement all that is left over 
from the time spent in doing school work; or 
that the easier its days the happier will the 
child be. It is far better to learn to do daily 
tasks, not because there is nobody else to do 
them, but because it is good to give service as 
well as to receive it. There are things my chil- 
dren must do every day, unless they are ill. 
They comprise all sorts of simple household 
duties. There is no healthy child who has not 
time enough to clean the boots which it has 
made dirty; to strip the bed which it has slept 
in, and to set the room tidy. These and other 
things come as part of the duty of the day to 
my own children. 

You may say that in many homes there are 
maids who do these things, and that it is not 
necessary to make children do menial work. 
That is true, even in our own home, and yet I 
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think it wise that the child should take what 
share it can, even if a maid were idle at the 
moment. I refuse to look on any necessary 
work as in any way degrading. If it degrades 
one, then so it does the other; and neither I 
nor anybody else has any right to ask a serv- 
ant to do anything we hold to be a degrada- 
tion. 

Far too many mothers, and not always those 
who have the easiest lives themselves, make 
life too easy for boys and girls. There are 
many homes where a child has no duties at all. 
So long as it enjoys itself and does not cause 
trouble at inconvenient times all is well. There 
is, maybe, no lack of love in these homes; in- 
deed, it is affection that prompts a mother to 
spare her child anything that belongs to the 
daily work and the monotonous round of a 
household. Perhaps it is bold of me to chal- 
lenge their wisdom, seeing that there are so 
many of them, and I am but a poor one; and yet 
I do challenge it. Even farther would I go, 
and cry that every normal child, without ex- 
ception, will grow up worse for this system, 
and not better. Moreover, not one of them 
will be really grateful. 

It is a pleasure of which I am proud, to sit 
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sometimes at tea where everything has been 
prepared, and all will be cleared and cleaned, 
by my own children. I will not pretend that 
the cakes on those days are the lightest, or 
that the bread is cut in the most even of slices; 
yet I enjoy them most of all. It is always a 
glad task for the children, who are ever pleased 
when these days come round. Sometimes we 
go further, and eat a dinner which the chil- 
dren have prepared and cooked unaided. 
These meals are not always a culinary success; 
but they are a success in things mattering much 
more than mere cooking. 

The entrusting of children with complete re- 
sponsibility is a great tonic to them; it counts 
far more than merely letting them help now 
and again. They go into it in the spirit of 
sport, as if it were a game—but a game which 
they are keen to win by as many points as pos- 
sible. And elders must be ready to enter into 
the spirit of it, making light of little accidents, 
satisfied with a share of the excitement. Only 
one caution I would give—it is not a good 
amusement for dyspeptics. 

No small part of what is known as the serv- 
ant problem is due to the fact that few in the 
household know from personal experience what 
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it is to do the work. And so it comes that those 
who take up the tasks on which the health and 
comfort of a home depend have been looked 
upon as beings of an inferior sort, because their 
work is “menial.” At the present day there is 
a revolt against this conception. All kinds of 
persons, domestic servants not less than others, 
are learning to feel a new dignity in life; and 
if the work which they are called upon to do 
is looked upon as something degrading, then 
they will not devote their days to it if they 
can help it. 

No needed work should be without its due 
dignity, and no one should be ashamed to set 
hand to it. There is something to be proud 
of in cleaning a boot properly, as well as in 
designing a dress or balancing a set of books; 
far more real dignity, indeed, than is honestly 
due to some work which nowadays brings much 
money but no shame. I cannot think it other 
than good for a child to grow up despising no 
service that is wanted. Never, perhaps, will 
it be necessary to earn money by such service; 
but independence, self-reliance, and above all 
sympathy, may be earned. And in the balance 
sheet of life these will count in their proper 
columns. 
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FOLLOWING THE IDEAL 


F one were to come and ask of me the name 
of the man who had done more for the 
real education of boys than any man of 

our time—or possibly any other time—my an- 
swer would come pat: “Baden Powell is the 
man.’ I would base it on the fact that the 
Boy Scout movement has been a far greater 
thing for the building up of character in lads 
than anything else I can think of. And how- 
ever we may grade the importance of this part 
of education or that, nothing can be placed be- 
fore character. 

There is, I believe, in every boy the making 
of a good, upright, honest man, self-reliant, 
respectful to real strength, helpful to the weak, 
and courteous to all. Such a man will be a good 
citizen, even if he cannot write his own name. 
It is in every boy, this potentiality of good citi- 
zenship. Whether it develops or no depends 
very largely on the agencies by which he is sur- 
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rounded, and the impulses which they arouse 
in him. There are a few years that matter so 
much—say from ten to sixteen, or a little later. 
The success of the Boy Scout movement is 
due to the fact that it concentrates on those few 
years, setting up a lofty standard of life; and 
every lad who tries to reach that standard, 
even if he fail to do it completely, has taken an 
important step on the road to good citizenship. 

George is not yet old enough to be a Scout, 
but he is a Wolf Cub. For more than a year 
before he was eight he looked forward to the 
day when he might put the wolf’s head in his 
buttonhole, with much keener anticipation than 
he had of anything else that I remember. On 
his birthday he made his promise, and now he 
seems to have stars and badges sewn all over 
him. It all meant work, but willing work, and 
I cannot think of any one thing that has in- 
fluenced him so much. 

Take just that doing of one good deed every 
day. Very small things, some of these deeds, 
but each one duly argued with conscience as to 
whether it is really good and really voluntary. 
To keep such a system going for years is a 
wonderful education in itself. And it is not 
to be supposed that a boy will seek to do one 
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good deed a day without getting into the way 
of doing many. 

As you doubtless know, there are many sides 
to the movement, and every lad you see with 
bare knees carrying a pole is not affected in 
the same way, or in the same degree. But 
every one of them is getting something good; 
he will be a better man, and not a worse, for it. 

I myself have been pressed into service. In 
the earlier days it was helping toward the cor- 
rect tying of various knots and hitches, though 
soon the pupil passed the master. Then I had 
to be swimming instructor, to hurry up the day 
when the badge might be worn for the due dis- 
tance well and truly swum. I have had myself 
bandaged all over, and been treated for various 
kinds of fits and imaginary nose bleeding, that 
there might be no doubt as to the first-aid 
badge. But the thing I enjoyed most of all 
were the tramps, in the middle of which we 
had to collect wood, make our fire, and cook 
our meal. It recalled in some faint way the 
days long ago when, well out of the reach of 
civilization, I had to live the life of a nomad, 
and spent my evenings lying by a camp fire. 
We still go into imaginary wilds, George and I; 
but I am permitted to do nothing, for my 
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self-reliant son is proud of his skill in such 
things. 

Neither of my daughters are Girl Guides, 
for there are none in the district in which we 
live. But I do not expect the movement ever 
will get hold of the girls in the same way as 
the Scout and Wolf Cub idea has seized upon 
the boys. There is something in the troop or 
pack that calls to the inmost nature of the nor- 
mal boy; and though I have not been able to 
test it so well—or, indeed, do I know enough 
of the inmost nature of girls—I do not think 
there is the same appeal to them. So far as I 
can judge, the fact that Princess Mary is a 
Girl Guide is a much more powerful reason 
why other girls should join than any great ap- 
peal of the movement itself. But I speak with 
all due diffiidence. 

My house is the headquarters of another or- 
ganization, whose name I do not even know. 
It meets behind locked doors, and there are 
important secrets connected with it. I fancy 
it must have had its origin in Mary’s vain as- 
piration toward becoming a Wolf Cub—for, 
as you know, there are in the English packs no 
she cubs, a fact I commend to students of zo- 
ology. So far as I can gather, without prying 
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too closely, the rules of this society are based 
on the Scout and Cub organizations, and 
badges are won for various things, and the 
ideas of service and self-reliance are dominant. 

One thing I am glad to note, and that is the 
adoption of the ‘‘one good deed a day”’ prin- 
ciple. ‘This is not inspired from above, but is 
the free choice of the young people themselves. 
In the morning a circlet of string is placed 
around the neck of the member, and there it 
must remain until the good deed is accom- 
plished. 

What interests me most of all, however, is 
the fact that both boys and girls are members. 
I told you of my belief that it was Mary’s de- 
sire to follow the same ideals as her brother 
which led to the formation of the society. 
There are other girls who like the idea also, 
and they with a sprinkling of cubs make up 
the party. 

It is a small thing, but it has set me wonder- 
ing whether there is not a field for an organiza- 
tion to which both boys and girls may belong. 
There seems to me far too much separation of 
the sexes, due, I presume, to the feeling that 
it is unwise for boys and girls to mix with real 
freedom both in work and play. As in other 
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things so in this, I believe our ideas are wrong. 
I would even go so far as to have all schools 
mixed, for I think that on balance both girls 
and boys would gain. But I see no signs of 
this reform in the near future. 

Still, in games that are not too violent, in 
societies with common ideals, where what is 
best in each sex would be a stimulus for good 
to the other, there is no reason why the plan 
should not be tried. There may be certain 
risks in it; but are there no risks in our pres- 
ent methods? I want to see grow up, slowly, 
it may be, a system in which all through life 
men and women work in greater harmony. If 
we start with the children, and arrange that no 
period in youth or adolescence shall be without 
its opportunities for frank and healthy codp- 
eration in work and play, we lay the founda- 
tion for a brighter and better state of things. 

But we must begin with the little ones. Set 
them good ideals, and trust them to the fullest 
extent, that they may do their best not to fall 
away from lofty aims held before them. 


XI 
FRIENDS OF YOUTH 


F all the friends whom I had in boyhood, 

not one remains to me now. Sometimes 

I meet a school chum, but never one 
that I called friend. Perhaps that is because 
I live in a big city, and though my early friends 
may be my fellow citizens, I know it not. In 
the country it is naturally different; for there 
is a smaller circle from which to choose, and 
you keep each other in sight. 

In one of the larger cities, if friendship is to 
be kept up, either the men must be neighbors 
or they must have some common interest. Of 
those who are not of my blood, I count but 
few who are something more than acquain- 
tances, and most of them have been associated 
with me for twenty years or more in a work 
we all love. This insures that I meet them 
often, and so the ties do not weaken. 

It is not enough that I should feel pleasure 
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in a man’s company, or that we should be ready 
to help one another in a time of distress; for 
both of these things may well be found with 
those between whom there is not the subtle tie 
that binds one to another. 

My friend must, whether I am with him or 
away from him, join himself to me. Together 
we are sure to match one another’s mood, not 
by agreement about this or that, but by under- 
standing even through all difference of opinion 
and of thought; apart, we are sure of one an- 
other without even thinking about it. For 
there must be no shadow of doubt about one 
another’s sincerity. There is no’way of esti- 
mating the value of such friendship; for by no 
means, other than by itself, is it calculable or 
comparable. 

Wher we are thinking of the friendship of 
boys and girls, it is something other than this, 
which can only come with years of discretion. 
The roots of friendship go down deep, and no 
light wind can tear up the well-rooted tree. 
That state of things is impossible in the case of 
the young, who, naturally, are not so well 
rooted. 

It is not easy to say wherein the two things 
differ, except in degree; but there is a differ- 
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ence. A child’s first teeth serve the purpose 
of biting, but we watch them go without worry, 
for ’tis their nature to. Let us lose a rooted 
tooth, and there is no replacing it. Yet we 
agree to call both sets teeth. So with friends. 
Though we use the same word for both, we do 
not confuse the things. 

I expect to find a boy firmer in his friend- 
ship than is a girl, just as I expect to find a 
man’s friendship firmer than a woman’s. My 
own girls, apart from acquaintances, have al- 
ready had a series of friends, from each of 
whom it was at the time hard to be separated; 
but most of them drift off, after a longer or 
shorter period, into the rank of acquaintances 
—or even something worse. With my boy it 
is different. There are three lads at least who 
have been close chums with him for years; they 
work together and play together. Now and 
again I miss one for awhile, and find that there 
has been a quarrel; but it blows over, and the 
link is joined again. But if a girl friend of my 
daughter does not come for a month, after a 
tiff, I know the chances are that she will never 
resume her former position. 

It is this power to survive a quarrel, even a 
small one, which marks the difference between 
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the friendships of boys and those of girls. 
And this is a trait that persists through life. 

Many parents are nervous about the friend- 
ships of their children. They will put obstacles 
in the way of a boy or girl whom they do not 
like, and will use persuasion to break the grow- 
ing tie. I always adopt quite another plan. I 
take care that all my children’s friends are free 
of my house, and they know it. They may al- 
ways come without invitation from me, and as 
a consequence there is no lack of young society 
—a fact not always to my convenience; but I 
have no belief in half measures. Now the sur- 
est way of testing whether a boyvor girl is un- 
desirable is not to hear what others say, but to 
see that they come frequently and stand the 
scrutiny of those who from their experience 
have learned something of human character. 
If I discourage a childish acquaintance whom 
I do not know, I will certainly get a reputation 
for unfairness; but there are all sorts of ways 
in which weak spots will show themselves in a 
home, and then discouragement is not a hard 
task. 

With me it has been possible to make the 
home really center round the children; it is not 
so always. Yet I do not think it is done so 
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often as it might be, with advantage in happi- 
ness both to old and young. If anything is 
being arranged or practiced, depend upon it 
that all the meetings take place in our house. 
Plays are written and acted and songs sung; 
even a manuscript journal appears, whose edi- 
torial and publishing offices are in the work- 
room of the children. 

Above all, I encourage the young people to 
dance, and I find there is nothing which gives 
such lasting pleasure as this. Hardly a week 
passes in winter without a children’s dance, for 
both boys and girls. In many homes I find it 
is the custom for only girls to indulge in this 
most delightful of amusements. That, I think, 
is a mistake. 

One of the greatest blunders made by par- 
ents lies in the fact that they discourage the free 
intercourse of boys and girls. It is not really 
good for the children, and it sets up a barrier 
which ought not to be there. Many parents 
think there is a risk to girls in premature af- 
fections which may spring up. It is possible, 
though I think the risk greatly exaggerated. 
There is surely far less risk to a girl who from 
childhood has been accustomed to meet boys on 
level terms in her own home, to dance with 
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them, to join in the harmless games of child- 
hood, feeling all the while that she is trusted 
—if, indeed, she thinks about it at all. For in- 
nocence is unconscious, and parents who set up 
a taboo are doing something to cause the risks 
they would fain avoid. Girls and boys will 
never be to one another exactly as they are to 
their own sex—that is natural, and no amount 
of freedom permitted in a home or out of it 
will alter that. But it is well that they should 
learn not to be too shy of one another, that 
boys should learn to be simply courteous with- 
out being self-conscious or awkward; and this 
they cannot do unless they meet*frequently on 
equal terms. 

One by one these childish friendships will 
fade. The current of life will sweep asunder 
the men and women who were so much to one 
another when they were boys and girls. Per- 
haps out of all the testing time one or two will 
remain, and the tentative friends of youth be- 
come the lasting friends of maturity. Whether 
or no, I should like my children to be able to 
look back on their young days as days of joy; 
and I have a feeling that they will be grateful 
to me for helping them rather than hindering 
them in joining together with their fellows, and 
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finding a center for friendship in their home. 
My own recollections are quite different, for 
we were ruled on very strict principles, which 
I do not believe did any of us good, though they 
certainly took away much from our possible 
happiness. 

I watch with pleasure the friendship of the 
young. I know that the ties are light and easily 
broken, but I have a hope that when the true 
and lasting friends of life come to be chosen, a 
better chance of knowing the true from the 
false will arise through the foundations being 
laid where there was never any need for con- 
cealment. My friend is always welcome in my 
home and he knows it and waits not for invi- 
tation. Why should it be other with my chil- 
dren and their friends? 


XII 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 


HE things that are seen make their 

mark on our minds more than the things 

that are read or even heard. ‘This is 

true for nearly all of us; but its importance is 
far greater in the case of children. My own 
earliest recollections are concerned largely with 
pictures. I remember vaguely a room in the 
house where I was born; but one thing stands 
out vividly: a picture of the play scene in 
Hamlet which hung low down upon the wall. 
There are, too, still before my mind’s eye some 
of the illustrations from my very early books. 
All these things must have seemed to me real 
at the time, otherwise the chances are that they 
would have vanished as completely as nearly 
everything else belonging to those early years. 
I have never yet seen one of my children 
begin to read an illustrated book before look- 
ing at all the pictures; and that is probably 
your own experience with your children. Of 
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all the teachers in our schools, there can be very 
few indeed who would not agree with us; and 
yet, except in the case of the very young, little 
is done in the way of pictorial instruction. I 
suppose the reason is that teachers, like most 
other people, accept the course marked out 
for them, and sail it as best they may. 

If there had been any doubt as to the great 
appeal of the picture for older children, it 
should have been dispelled by the compelling 
power of the cinema. Here is the most power- 
ful of all means for impressing the mind of 
those who are growing to take our places. And 
how do we use it? Perhaps on the whole for 
harm. Certainly not nearly enough for good. 

Let me confess that I care but little for the 
cinema house; not because the appeal of the 
picture is no longer strong in me, but because 
there is so rarely anything I want to see enough 
to make me give up a whole afternoon or eve- 
ning for it. My children would be glad to go 
as often as possible; but on the principle that 
it is wise to impress the young only with the 
best, I send or take them but rarely. 

Show me pictures of people or places that I 
have never seen, and I will not easily tire. 
Things that I would gladly have witnessed, but 
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could not—these I will rejoice to take at sec- 
ond hand on the film. But no story staged in 
a cinema town has ever yet been able to hold 
me, or give me the illusion that belongs to the 
stage. All that I care about in such things is 
the incidental scenery put in to pad out the play. 
As a vehicle of the drama for cultured minds, 
the cinema seems to me almost worthless. I 
know there are millions who think otherwise. 
Well, I do not agree with them, that is all. 

It seems to me that the best of all places for 
the cinema is in the school; and there you will 
hardly ever find it. I believe there are a few 
exceptions, pioneers of a new age that is cer- 
tain to come. Unfortunately, at the schools 
to which my children go they walk in the older 
ways, leaving to others the task of marking out 
the path which they themselves perhaps will 
in due course follow. 

Geography and history, natural science and 
citizenship—there should be no classroom 
where these are taught in which the cinemato- 
graph is not the most potent instrument in the 
hands of the teacher. 

Mary was struggling the other evening with 
the task of writing an essay on the industries 
of Canada. I read it when she had done, and 
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was struck by the fact that she had set down 
things that had been told her, but which were 
to her little more than words—she had not 
been able to see before her eyes men and women 
working at the tasks of the Canadian day. 
There were figures, long rows of them; but 
they were only figures to her, and not facts. 
Now supposing that before she had been set 
to write that essay, she had sat in the cinema- 
room at school, and as the teacher told of the 
way in which wheat is grown and sent to this 
country every one of the details had been un- 
rolled before her eyes. There would have been 
men clearing the ground never yet cultivated 
by man; the building of the shack; and at last 
the farm and farmers ready for their share of 
the work of the world. Next would come the 
plow , driven by the machine “horse’’; and, 
after the close of the long, white winter, the 
sowing of the seed; the human touches supplied 
by the work and play of the men while the corn 
was growing from seed to ear; the reaping of 
vast fields; the carting of the sheaves. Then 
the work leading to the storage in the great 
granaries, and so on until the golden grain was 
stacked in the hold of the ship that was to 
carry it over the waters. It would not be hard 
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to give suggestions of great quantities and im- 
mense distances. Would not this have been 
a tale of wonder greater than any words could 
have told? And all that Mary might eat bread 
for her breakfast. 

All the great industries of Canada could 
have been shown in the same way. Let a child 
see all this, knowing that he or she had watched 
pictures of real things—and then set an essay. 
Would there be any hesitation at finding words 
to set down? Why, there would be so much 
material that any teacher would see how nec- 
essary it was to deal with it a little at a time. 

What is wanted is not so much that a child 
should be able to write an essay, but that it 
should have in its mind an impression, full in 
detail, that would last through the years. Do 
you know of any teaching by book or lecture 
that will do this well? And yet we stick to 
book or lecture while we have this great and 
sure means to our hand. Every country in the 
world may be made to yield the pictures of its 
life, that the child in the school may see it. It 
is easy to recall famous films more striking than 
any book on the subject, and there is in them 
not only interest and amusement, but much 
geographical instruction. Just think of half a 
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dozen years of geography teaching upon such 
a plan as this, and then turn to the pitiful 
methods we use to-day. 

This plan is good not only for learning of 
other lands and other peoples. Our own 
country could be made really familiar in the 
same way. ‘The characteristic features of our 
scenery, the processes of all our industries, the 
life of our men and women as they differ in 
one part of the country from another. Why 
should not these things be as familiar to the 
child on leaving school as are the words—I 
hardly like to write “‘facts’—that coal comes 
from Northumberland, Durham, Derbyshire, 
Wales, and so forth; that cotton is spun and 
woven in Lancashire and wool in Yorkshire? 
How much of real lasting meaning is there in 
the mind of most of the millions of boys and 
girls who leave our schools “educated” for 
work in the world? 

There are standard books of history. Per- 
haps one of these days there will be standard 
films. The few things that remain as perma- 
nent memories in the minds of most people in 
connection with English history are those of 
which there are pictures which all know, such 
as the signing of Magna Carta at Runnymede. 
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I see no reason why, from the landing of the 
first Romans to the things which happened last 
year, all the great events, and much of the 
story of the way in which men, women and 
children lived their daily lives all though the 
centuries between, should not be acted for the 
benefit of all children at school. 

There is no need to say how much of natural 
science could be taught. Perhaps you are 
familiar with some of the marvelous things 
that have been shown on the screen, such as 
the series of stages displaying the hatching out 
of larve into mature insects or the life story 
of one or other of the lower orders of animal 
life. And then those astounding pictures of 
beasts and birds that live in tropical Africa, 
taken by a great genius, how striking they are! 
Really only a few things have been done in 
this way, because, I suppose, there is not so 
much money in them as there is in those easier 
of attainment, and calling for less of the 
patience and the spirit of high adventure that 
is wanted in the real piece of work. 

{ should not be surprised if I were told that 
some of the things given us now as real were 
largely trickery, for films are mainly made with 
no other object than to sell them, and if a false 
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thing will sell better than a true, why, so much 
the worse for the honest one. 

But if the leading educational authorities 
throughout the world were seeking films from 
all the quarters of the world, then men would 
arise to devote their lives to seek out what was 
wanted, and the name of a man through whose 
courage, care, and energy a great film was born 
might be as famous as the name of one who had 
written a renowned book. 

Some day, I expect, all these things will come 
to be, and the education of children then will be 
as full of vivid and lasting things as it is now 
only too often clogged up with dull and perish- 
able things. It does not seem to me that it 
should be hard of attainment. Given the will, 
very few years would be wanted to transform 
the whole of our teaching of several important 
subjects. In that day education will be a great 
joy to children. My own little ones, I fear, 
will not be able to take their share in such a 
curriculum; but I do not think it an extrava- 
gant thing to expect that their sons and daugh- 
ters may have those advantages which their 
parents missed, to their lasting loss. 


XIII 
INTO THE FUTURE 


S long as I can remember the question of 
careers for boys and girls has always 
been a good “‘silly season’’ subject. In 

the early days it was “What to do with our 
boys,” for at that time the middle class as a 
whole had not accepted it as necessary to 
trouble very much about careers for girls. 
There were few women doctors or journalists, 
the authoress had not taken possession of the 
world of fiction, and certainly no lady had 
dreamed of eating her dinners in hall, that vital 
part of the training of barristers. You might 
visit the gloomy houses of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and the streets round about, and on the stair- 
case you would not meet a petticoat, unless it 
belonged to a client or a charwoman. 

We have abandoned the musty doctrine that 
“men must work and women must weep,” and 
now that women more and more take their 
share in the working, perhaps men will restore 
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the balance by making up for the arrears of 
weeping. 

Nowadays, the question of a career for girls 
is as important as that of one for their brothers 
—an advantage, to my thinking, for both of 
them. And though it may assume an undue 
importance at those times when neither Parlia- 
ment nor the Courts are sitting, in which the 
season called “silly” (though some would ac- 
claim it as the more sensible) falls, yet it is 
something belonging to all seasons for the 
parents with boys and girls still being prepared 
for their definite work in the world. 

It has long been a favorite theme for argu- 
ment whether man is master of his circum- 
stances or circumstances of man. The strong- 
est supporters of the former theory are to be 
found in the ranks of those who have, as it is 
called, done well in the world. And naturally, 
for it is a subtle form of self-flattery—ever a 
pleasant occupation with most of us. I have, 
however, never noticed that such persons, more 
than others, say to their children: “Go forth 
into the world, master your circumstances, and 
make your living.” On the contrary, those 
parents do their best to take control of the first 
group of circumstances by placing youth or 
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maiden on a path likely to lead to moneyed 
prosperity. 

Most of us would gain were we to sit down 
and honestly settle how much chance, or cir- 
cumstances, and how much sheer ability, had 
had to do with the fact that our position in the 
world, good or bad, happens to be what it is. I 
take my own case. I had settled down, to all 
appearance, into one definite walk of life. In 
my leisure I had, just because I am fond of the 
subject, acquired a fair amount of knowledge 
that might be thought to fit me for something 
else. But I had neither thought nor expecta- 
tion of using this knowledge to make money; 
indeed, I was rather proud that it was just the 
opposite, that the pursuit of my hobby was 
quite disinterested. One night there came to 
me an old friend, actuated solely by good will, 
telling me that if I acted before morning, I 
might, even comparatively late in life, set my 
foot upon a new ladder. I took his advice, and 
the current of my life was changed. Did I 
master my circumstances, or was there any- 
thing of chance here? Let it be agreed that I 
had unconsciously for years been fitting myself 
for my new duties; that when the opportunity 
came I took it. So much on the one side. But 
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on the other, I have to set the fact that my 
friend heard by accident of the thing, and that 
he took the trouble to travel half a dozen miles 
at night to tell me; for he knew that next day 
would be too late. Can I claim credit for any 
of that? At any rate, I do not. 

Now, supposing my father, instead of letting 
me drift into the world of work (he had little 
enough choice), had seen that I had a kink that 
might count, and had set himself to find me an 
opening. Would he not have chosen a way 
that lessened the effect of chance? I think he 
would; though, such is the perversity of human 
nature, I might then have devoted my years of 
leisure to something quite different. 

In a general way, parents admit their duty 
to find out, if they can, that special thing in 
which son or daughter shows most talent, and 
to give them an opening for its use. But that 
is something easier to set down on paper than 
to translate into fact. I suppose I have studied 
my children at least as closely as an average 
father, and I think I know a good deal about 
their capacities. But I confess candidly that, 
neither in the case of the girls nor the boy, had 
I to choose now, could I do so with any con- 
fidence that I should be acting wisely. Perhaps 
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it is too soon—they range from ten years to 
fourteen. But shall I, when the moment comes 
for decision, know enough? I sometimes 
doubt it. 

Children change greatly in the course of 
years. A period of brilliance on one side is 
followed by a slump there, and a sudden de- 
velopment in other qualities. Certainly it is 
the case with all my children; and I quite expect 
this to continue. The great question is 
whether, at the time when school education is 
over or when the specialized education which 
is a sort of apprenticeship begins, the boy or 
girl will have shown the qualities that will 
prove strongest in years of maturity. 

Those who can wait longest have the best 
chance of acting aright. A much smaller pro- 
portion of square pegs in round holes is nat- 
urally to be found among those whose career 
begins after the university than among those 
with whom it begins after the elementary 
school. It is a strong argument in favor of 
raising the school age, for fourteen is in most 
cases far too young for any reasonable cer- 
tainty as to a lasting bent. 

Most of the men I know, in thinking of the 
future of their children, aim at two things: one 
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that they should get into a business that pays 
well, and that it shall be, if possible, one in 
which the work is easy. With regard to this 
latter point, I think parents are much too afraid 
of strenuous work. One whom I meet some- 
times has gathered much money. His great 
desire, he tells me, is that his children shall 
not have to work so hard as he did. But cer- 
tainly for the last twenty years he has only 
worked very hard because he chose to do so, 
and not because he must. And if he has found 
joy in labor, why should not his children do so? 
The tragedy of it to him personally is that he 
has never learned to use his leisure so that he 
can get full joy from it. If he were to break 
from business he would be miserable. His old 
age will find him short, not of money, but of 
the capacity for joyful ease after labor. He 
has worked too much along one line. 

I hope, when the time comes for me to make 
the choice, that I shall think not so much of the 
money to be made as of the sort of work to 
be done. I should like all of my children to 
feel that their task is one that is of real good 
in the world, that they have a taste for it, and 
that they are not forced to look with regret at 
others who are doing the things they them- 
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selves fain would do. It would sadden my old 
age were I to see my son getting rich as a stock- 
broker on commissions got from people who 
gambled in the hope of gaining that for which 
they had not worked; or to find him engaged in 
a branch of commerce which in a really healthy 
state would not be allowed to exist. Suppose 
one of my daughters had a gift for design, I 
should hope to see her talents have full play. 
But I could feel no satisfaction if I saw her 
wasting efforts, however well paid, in design- 
ing things for idle people who had no real love 
of the beautiful, but preferred the cleverly 
ugly. > 
Two things I hope to bear in mind: one that 
only that work which serves humanity can be 
good work; the other that life is not all made 
up of the tasks by which men and women get 
money to buy things to satisfy their daily needs. 
If I can help to lay the foundation for lives 
built on this design, I shall go to rest in the 
sure hope that even if they are not marked out 
by striking success as the world estimates it, 
they will be lives in which happiness has the best 
soil in which to flourish. 
(x) 
THE END 
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